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C. setcsus is described as having antenns as long or longer 
than the body. In this specimen they are considerably shorter. 
The chelae have very much the general shape described for 
C. setostts, but are scarcely spiny at all, and are less setose. 
Again, the areola could not well be described as narrow, for it 
is of medium width ; but this may be due to its being a young 
specimen, for the areola in immature crayfish is proportion- 
ated broader than in adults. 

Miss Hoppin states that among living specimens the young 
C. setosus are not so white as the older ones, and she also says 
that the specimens became opaque when placed in alcohol, 
although in life they are so transparent that the movements of 
the internal organs can be seen. In this specimen, which has 
now been in alcohol five months, I can not see that its color or 
transparency has been materially altered from what it was in 
life. The part of the carapace in front of the cervical groove 
is still so transparent that, with a magnification of ten diameters, 
the fibers of the gastric muscles and the coeca of the hepatic 
gland can readily be seen. 

This specimen differs still more from C. aycrsii than from 
C. setosiis. The general contour of the body resembles that of 
C. ayersii, hut the relative lengths of the abdomen and cephalo- 
thorax differ more, the abdomen being 3 mm. longer than 
cephalo thorax, while in C. aycrsii it is only 2 mm. longer. 
As^in, in C. ayersii the antennae are much longer than the body, 
while in this specimen they are not so long. The hand is not 
spiny, and only very sparsely setose. The carpus is without 
the conspicuous indentation on its dorsal surface found in 
C. aycrsii, and has hut one spine on the lower surface and one 
on the inner border. The lower border of the meros has a 
double row of very fine spinulcs. The rostrum is more concave 
than in C. cycrsii. and the rudimentary eyes less completely 
hidden underneath it. The antennal scales are longer than the 
rostrum. 

Altogether, I consider that this small specimen shows more 
points in favor of C. sctosus than in favor of C. aycrsii, 

CAMJJAUrS DIOGKXKS, GiRARD. 

For synonymy sro Faxon ('89, p. 71). 

This species has a widespread distribution over the United 
States. It oxiends north to the Great Lakes, south to the 
Gulf, east to \\\c Atlantic coast and west to the Rocky Moun- 
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tance from five to ten inches, when it becomes vertical for 
six or eight inches, and then terminates in a sudden bottle- 
shaped enlargement, in which the animal is found. The bottom 
of the burrow having no subterranean communication, no other 
issue except towards the surface, it is entirely isolated from its 
neighbors and leaves no chance for escape to its inhabitants. 
The same burrow may have several external holes connected 
with it, several inclined channels, which, however, meet at the 
depth where it becomes vertical. We found constantly the 
cavity full of water, but this was in March and April. The 
bottom for several inches was filled with soft, pulpy mud. 

'* There are other instances of burrows somewhat more 
complex. Their direction may be oblique throughout their 
whole extent, and composed of a series of chambers or ovoid 
enlargements succeeding each other at short intervals. Some- 
times, also, and connected with one of the chambers, a narrow 
and nearly tubuliform channel extends downward to a much 
greater depth, and appears to us as a retreat either during the 
cold winter or else during the dryness of summer, when the 
water is low. That it is not for the mere purpose of escaping 
pursuit we infer from the fact that we repeatedly caught the 
animals in the chambers above, where they remained quietly 
instead of attempting to disappear into the compartments below. 

" In the spring, and, we are told, in the fall also, the burrow- 
ing crayfish builds over the holes of its burrow a chimney of the 
maximum height of one foot, but most generally lower. The 
chimney, circular-pyramidal in shape, is constructed of lumps of 
mud varying in size, irregularly rolled up and piled up, one upon 
each other, and intimately cemented together. Its exterior 
has a rough and irregular appearance, whilst the interior is 
smooth and as uniform as the subterranean channel having the 
same diameter." 

Girard stated that the crayfish worked at night, but that he 
had never been able to see the animal at work. However, since 
that time Dr. Abbot ('95) has published a paper in which he 
states that his nephew, Mr. Joseph De B. Abbot, has seen the 
crayfish engaged in building its chimney. The observation was 
made at night by the light of a candle. The crayfish was seen 
to emerge partially from its burrow, bearing " on the back of 
its right claw a ball of clay mud which, by a dextrous tilt of the 
claw, was placed on the rim of the chimney. Then the crayfish 
remained perfectly quiet for a few seconds, when it suddenly 
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